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SERMON. 


Romans, xu. 8.—Ovwe no man 
any thing, but to love one another. 


This short passage presents a 
subject, very interesting to most 
men ; for it respects debt and cred- 
it, owing and paying one’s debts. 
This subject occupies the greater 
part of the time, attention and tal- 
ents of the greater part of mankind, 
especially of trading and commer- 
cial men. But notwithstanding the 
great attention of men to this sub- 
ject, and their fancied familiarity 
and thorough acquaintance with 
it; they are liable, through the 
blindness of their hearts, to make 
great mistakes, in practice, if not 
in theory, upon this, as well as ev- 
ery other important subject, wheth- 
er of doctrine or duty. Hence the 
apostle thought it needful in writ- 
ing this his very practical epistle 
to the Roman Christians, to give 
them the exhoftation in the text, 
“Owe no man ary thing.” This 
éxhortation is nearly universal.— 
The apostle mentions only a sin- 
gle exception to it, “but to love 
one another:” and by mentioning 
this, he virtually says, there is no 
other. The sense of the exhorta- 
tion evidently is, that we should 
owe no man any thing but love. 
I propose 


.- 
we 
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I. To explain this exhortation. 

II. To show the reason of it 
And, 

IIf. To consider the exception 
to it. 

I am, 

1. To explain the exhortation in 
the text, “Owe no man any thing.” 

The term, owe, is used only in 
this place, in all the Bible. But it 
is not difficult to ascertain its mean- 
ing. This term is often used with 
reference to property. When 
money is due from one person to 
another, he is said to owe him. But 
the term ought by no means to be 
restricted to property. There may 
be things due from one man to 
another, besides money. Honour 
is due from children to parents 
from inferiors to superiors, from 
the young to the aged. Obedi- 
ence is due from servants to mas- 
ters. Submission is due from sub- 
jects to rulers. Esteem and re- 
spect are due from scholars to teach- 
ers, from those who are ‘taught in 
the word,’ to those who ‘labour in 
word and doctrine.’ And on the 
other hand, protection is due from 
the strong to the weak; instruc- 
tion, from the wise to the ignorant 
beneficence, from the rich to the 
poor; kindness and watchful at- 
tention, from the healthy to the 
sick; sympathy and condolence 
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from the prosperous to the afflict- 
ed. That the term, in the 
text, is not limited to pecuniary 
debts ; but extends to all 

things, which may ever be 
from one man to another, appears 
very evident from the 
preceding, ‘* Render, there- 
fore, to all their dues; 
tribute 
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debt as he 
erty equivalent,and has a reasonable 
prospect of making payment, ac- 
cording to his engagements. Ina 
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debts, or promise money, may be 
for the mutual benefit both of debt- 
orand creditor. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to see, how it would be 
possible to transact business, es- 
pecially of a commercial nature, 
without giv and receiving cred- 
And let 
so many debts, 
or delay the payment of them ever 
so long, if he fulfills his engage- 
ments, and does not disappoint the 
ble expectations of his cred- 
itors, he does not owe any thing, in 


ing 


it, or contracting debts 


one conmtract ever 


reasona 


a dishonourable or criminal sense, 
and 
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be rendered unable to 
pay what he owes, by the Provi- 
dence of God, without any fault of 
One may fail of render- 
ing that honour, obedience and sub- 
mission, to his superiors ,or that aid 
to the needy and distressed, which 
he de by some bodily infirmi- 
ty, insuperable obstacle. One 
may have borrowed money, with a 
reasonable of making 
timely payment; and yet, through 
some unavoidable loss, or reverse of 
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circumstances, may have become 
unable to pay. In sucha case, no 
fault attaches to the 
debtor. His creditors knew, 01 
ought to have known and consid- 
ered the uncertainty of 
things, and to have made a proper 
estimate of the risk attending all! 
human contracts and engagem 

He who fails of paying 
through misfortune, or in 
tary inability, cannot be 
ered owing any thi 
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The import and extent of the ex- 
hortation in the text, bein 
ed, the way is prepared, 

Il. To show the reason of it 

To owe any map any thing, in 
the sense explained, must ever be 
wrong and criminal. Fer, 

1. It isa species of injpustice.— 
He, to whom any thing is due, has 
arightto it, at the proper time, 
and in the proper way. Whether 
this right be more or less perfect, 
a violation of it must ever 
just. There is always dishonesty 
in witholding what is due, whether 
it be esteem, respect, honour, char- 
ity, kindness, tribute, or 
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pro- 


g ascertain- 


be un- 
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This law of 
love includes the golden rule of our 
“As ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so 
This law is al- 
ways binding upon all mankind 
from the duties which it enjoins, 
they mever can be discharged, so 
long as they exist. And hence we 
may 
III. The reason and propriety of 
the apostle’s exception to his prohi- 
bition in the text, ‘“ Owe no man 
any thing, but to love ane another.” 
Love, self-measured, disinterested 
love, with all the proper fruits and 
expressions of it, will ever be due 
from every man to all other men, 
with whom he is connected and ac- 
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is impossible ever fully and finally 
to discharge. It is a debt ever 
growing with the growth of one’s 
knowledge and capacity. The ob- 
ligation can never be taken up.— 
One exercise of good will, or act of 
benevolence, does not supercede 
the duty of exercising, or perform- 
ing, another ; past exercises and 
expressions of benevolent affection, 
neither increase, nor diminish the 
obligation, which men are under 
now, and ever will be, to love one 
another. 

It is easy, therefore, to see, why 
the apostle excepted the debt of 
love, in the prohibition of owing any 
man any thing. This exception 
was indispensable. It is - because 
men never can discharge this debt, 
that they are- bound to pay all 
others. 


REFLECTIONS. 


1. Those are ina great error, 
who limit the words of our text to 
the mere obligation of paying mon- 


ey; asifthis were all that is ever 
due from one man to another.— 
This error is probably owing to the 
love of money, which is the root of 
all evil, and never fails to germi- 
nate in every selfish heart. It is 
not strange, that those who serve 
Mammon, should feel as if money 
were the only thing that one cah 
owe another. But pecuniary debts 
are but a small part, and | may add, 
the least important part of the debts, 
which mankind owe to one another 
and deficient as most men may be 
in discharging the former, they are 
much more deficient in discharging 
the latter. Loath as men some- 
times are to render custom and 
tribute to whom they are due ; they 
are generally more loath to render 
fear to whom fear is due, and hon- 
our to whom honour. 

2. The exhortation of the apos- 
tle in the text, may be transgressed 
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by the rich, as well as by the poor 
If it were true, that pecuniary debts 
were all that men owe each other ; 
it would not follow that the rich 
may not be in debt, or may not 
neglect the payment of their debts ; 
and when they do neglect it, with 
the means of payment in their hands, 
they are much more inexeusable 
than the poor, who often find it dif- 
ficult, and sometimes impossible, 
to discharge their debts. 

But since the other debts, which 
are due from men to each other, are 
far more numerous and heavy than 
those of a pecuniary nature ; it is 
obvious that the rich, with their 
ability and ample means of doing 
good, may be, and always are, 
more deeply i in debt, than the poor, 
and, therefore, much more like ly to 
be found transgressors of the apos- 
tolic prohibition, to owe no man 
anything. This may be one rea- 
son, among others, of our Lord’s 
observation, which appeared so 
strange and so slarming to his im- 
mediate disciples, “‘ How hardly 
shall they that have riches, enter 
into the kingdom of heaven !” 

3. It is right that civil govern- 
ment, which is an ordinance of 
God, should enact laws to compel 
the payment of debts. It is true, 
men owe many thingsto each other, 
the payment of which cannot be 
enforced by law. But the payment 
of pecuniary debts may be so en- 
forced. And, since it is the duty 
of men to render unto all their dues; 
no one ought to think it hard, that 
he should be compelled by law to 
fulfil his contracts. The well-be 
ing, if not the existence, of civil so 
ciety, depends upon such a provis 
ion in the legal code. The laws 
respecting this subject, may, indeed 
be oppressive, and their execution 
more so. How such laws should be 
constructed and enforced, deserves 
the serious consideration of civil! 
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ians and legislators But when 
they are constructed and executed, 
inthe best manner to secure the 
right of the creditor on the one 


hand, and to prevent the wrong of 


the debtor on the other, they are as 
just, as they are necessary, and can 
be a subject of complaint with 
those only, who are disobedient to 
the exhortation of the apostle. 

4, Itis right to have something 
of the nature of a bankrupt-lae, in 
every commonwealth. It is as 
proper and necessary, in order to 
prevent injustice and oppression, 
that relief should be extended to 
those whom adversity has render- 
ed unable to satisfy their creditora, 
as that compulsory process should 
be used with those whom negli- 
gence or fraud renders unwilling 
to pay what they owe. There are 
but two cases, in which it can be 
right to deprive a citizen of his lib- 
erty; the one is, when he is charg- 
ed with a high crime, that he may 


be secured for trial; and the other, 
when convicted, that he may be 


punished for his offence. To in- 
flict perpetual imprisonment, which 
is one of the severest punishments, 
upon a debtor, insolvent through 
no fault of his own, is extremely 
unjust and oppressive. It is hardly 
less absurd, than cruel, under pre- 
tence of compelling one to pay his 
debts, to debar him, at once, from 
the possibility ofever obtaining the 
means of payment, Itis evidence 
of the increasing influence of 
Christian principles, and of the 
growing wisdom of our legislators, 
that the minds of so many of them 
are awakened to the injustice and 
lolly of imprisonment for debt, 
myhich is nothing better than the 
infliction of misery for the gratifi- 
cation of revenge. 
5. There is doubtless much sin 
ommitted, both in demanding and 
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withholding the payment of debts. 
How little regard is had tothe law 
of love, either by disappointed, 
angry creditors, or by negligent, 
extravagant, fraudulent insol- 
vent debtors? Do they not, alike, 
‘look every man on his own things,’ 
without any benevolent regard to 
the welfare of others? While they 
thus, on the one hand, grind the 


or 


face of the peor, and on the other, 


withhold more than is meet, ‘how 
dwelleth the love of God in them ?’ 

6. It is not right to consider ev- 
ery one who is in debt as living up- 
on the property of others. Let any 
one be ever so much in debt, while 
he has the means and the disposi- 
tion to ‘ render unto all their dues,’ 
he is not living upon the property 
of others, but may be greatly ad- 
vancing the interest of those of 
whom he has borrowed. And it is 
not those only, who support them- 
selves by loans, which they have no 
prospect, or no design of refund- 
ing, who live upon the property of 
others ; but all those also, who have 
acquired their possessions by cove- 
tous practises and dishonest gains, 
and who usuriously support them- 
selves in ease and luxury by the 
hard earnings of the laborious and 
unfortunate poor. 

7. None ought to view them- 
selves as real Christians, who do 
not feel habitually disposed, so far 
as in them lies, to render unto all 
their dues. Without such a disposi- 
tion, it is impossible either to fulfil 
the law of love, or to obey the pre- 
cepts of the gospel. Neither a 
sound creed, nor a sober life, will 
avail without an honest and good 
heart. 

Let no one deceive himself, and 
imagine he is something, when he 
isnothing. Let none presume to 
number himself with the disciples 
of Christ, while destitute of that 
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true charity, which thinketh no 
evil and seeketh not her own, but 
inclines all who possess it, to pro- 
vide things honest in the si eht of 
all men, and to make payment of 
every debt, whether of esteem and 
respect, of fear and honour, of obe- 
dience and submission, or of cus- 
tom and tribute, to which they 
have become obligated, either by 
the ties of nature, or the relations 
of society, or by their own volun- 
tary contracts. The poet said well, 
and probably more than he under- 
stood, when he wrote, 


An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 


His character is, indeed, as no- 
ble as it is rare; and it is the fruit 
of the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
who has ‘ created him in Christ Je- 
sus, unto good works.’ For the 
honour of religion and the glory of 
their Saviour, let Christians more 
constantly sustain and exhibit this 
character > and let them never for- 
get their perpetual obligation to 
Jove one another with a pure heart 
fervently, and to feel a kind and 
truly benevolent affection towards 
all mankind. 


And let sinners consider what 
the one thing is, which they lack— 
an honest heart—a disposition to 
render to all their dues. Let them 
only be willing that God and their 
fellow creatures, as well as them- 
selves, should have their due, and 
they will no longer find any diffi- 
culty in either the doctrines, or the 
terms of the gospel, but will possess 
that very temper of mind, to which 
js annexed the promise of pardon 
through the atonement of Christ, 
and an undefiled and unfading 
inheritance in heaven. No one 
will ever go to hell with an hon- 
est and good heart 
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For the Hopkinsian Magazine. 
ESSAYS UPON HOPKINSIANISM. 
{Concluded from page 23. ] 


NO. XII. 


In order to complete the plan 
sketched out in the first of these 
essays, it remains to investigate the 
causes of the decline of Hopkin- 
sianism in certain places, and sug- 
gest the reasons there may be to 
expect, that this system will spread 
and prevail, until it become uni- 
versal, ‘I’o attempt this, is the ob- 
jectofthe following concluding es- 
naturally divides itself 
into two parts, 

Section, I The causes of the 
decline of Hlopkinsianisin, in cer- 


say, which 


tain places. 

The Hopkinsian system of Di- 
vinity, like the various systems of 
mental philosophy, has had its rise 
progress, and decline. But, be- 
tween this system of Divine truth, 
and the various systems of philos- 
ophy of human invention, there is 
this difference ; 
them declined to revive no more, 
while the decline of that has ever 
been followed by its revival, in the 
same, or another place : these phi- 
losophical systems have generally 
fallen, never to rise again, while the 
fall of Hopkinsianism has ever been 
followed by its speedy resuscitation 
like that of the fabled Phasnix from 
his ashes 

It is freely admitted, that the 
Hopkinsian system has ever been 
more liable to decline, in whatever 
places it may have flourished, than 
any system of error, or false relig- 
ion, ever embraced by mankind.— 
Error and superstition often ‘main- 
tain ther empire long.’ Some of 
the Pagan systems of idolatry, have 
subsisted with little variation, in 
the same regions for thousands o! 
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Es says upen 


years. “he traditions of the Jews 
are as old as Christianity. The 
imposture of Mahomet and the su- 
perstition of Popery, have maintain- 
ed their ground, in the same coun- 
tries, with litthe change, for many 
centuries. But that ‘system of re- 
ligious sentiments, which has ob- 
tained the name, Hopkinsianism, 
has never been stationary; and sel- 
dom of long continuance in any 
place. This, however, so far 
from proving it to be erroneous, 
furnishes evidence of its correct- 
ness and truth. It has certainly so 
happened, in all ages, to the true 
system of theology, whatever it may 
be. The instructions of the ancient 
prophets, though ‘ given line upon 
line, and precept upon precept,’ 
were not sufficient to prevent the 
decline of the true system of theol- 
ogy, from time to time. In those 
places, in which the apostles gath- 
ered churches, the leaven of error 
‘began to work, before they ceased 
to preach. The system of divine 
truth, had greatly declined, in the 
seven churches of Asia, when John 
wrote the Apocalypse; and soon 
after became extinct, and remains 
so to this day. 

The very truth of the Hopkin- 
sian system, acting upon human 
depray ity, is the prunary cause of 
its decline, in one place and anoth- 

where it has been received.— 
This general cause, or reason, in- 
cludes several particulars. 

1. The truth of the Hopkinsian 
system, renders it offensive to all 
men, in their natural state. While 
it commends itself to their reason 
and conscience, it is repugnant to 


the feelings and desires of their 
hearts. Mankind are nat y 


evil doers; and “‘he that do 
hateth the light, and will not come 


to the light, lest his deeds should be 


reproved Those only who are 


enewed in the temper of 
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minds by the Holy Spirit, receive 
the love ofthe truth, and cordially 
embrace the true system of religious 
sentiments. ‘These are never the 
majority in any place, at any time. 
Others may be convinced by clear 
and cogent arguments, in spite of 
their hearts, of the truth of the on- 
ly rational and scriptural system of 
doctrines; but this is ever effected 
with difficulty : and suoh persons, 
holding thetruth im unrighteousness, 
are always exposed to the arts of 
deceivers and seducers, and are 
prone to turn away their ears from 
the truth, and to suffer themselves 
to be carried about with every wind 
of doctrine. Thus not unfrequent- 
ly the time comes, when they will 
no longer endure sound doctrine, 
but apostatise, and adopt some 
scheme of error that is orateful to 
the feelings of the carnal mind. 
In the mean time, the cordial 
friends of truth are not suffered to 
continue by reason of death, and 
their places are filled by a new gen- 
eration, possessed of the same blind- 
ness of heart, which kept them in 
ignorance,before they were brought 


to the knowledge of the truth by the 
illuminating influence of the Holy 


2. The truth of the Hopkinsian 


system, is the occasion of its receiv- 


ing but a feeble and wavering de- 
fence from its sincere friends and 
advocates. This may appear 
stran but itis not more strange 


van true. As the holy affections 
ofthe friends of truth, are incon- 
stant, and mingled with sinful af- 
fections ; so they sometimes feel 
as really opposed to the truth, as 
the heretics, whom they labour to 

fute and convince. Hence, they 
ire much less valiant for the truth, 
than the y ought to be, or than they 
would be, if they were always in 
the reise of that charity, which 
eth notin iniquity, but in the 










































































































































































































































































SG Essays upon 
truth. They are too frequently in- 
fluenced by the praise of men, in- 
stead of the praise of God. They 
sometimes adopt a temporising pol- 
icy. Instead of opening their 
mouths boldly to declare and vin- 
dicate the whole truth, as they 
ought, they keep back some things 
that are profitable, as all revealed 
doctrines are, and shun to declare 
the whole counsel of God, under an 
apprehension, that people are not 
able to bear what the inspired wri- 
ters have laid upon them, for their 
reproof, correction and instruction 
in righteousness, which they pre- 
tend they cannot understand, but 
which, indeed, is so plain, that they 
cannot help understanding it, and 
of so holy a tendency, that they 
hate and reject it. By their sup- 
pressing some of the distinguishing 
truths of the gospel, they lead peo- 
ple to suppose they ¢ onsider them 
as of little importance, render their 
defence of the remainder inconsis- 
tent and Jame, and enrbolden men 
of corrupt minds to advance and 
maintain the opposite errors.— 
Thus, instead of contending earn- 
estly for the faith, they scarcely 
contend at all; but tamely yield 
the ground to every bold invader. 
This remissness and timidity on 
the part ofits real friends, is one 
great cause ofthe decline of Hop- 
kinsianism, in various places. 

3. The truth of this scheme of 
religious sentiments, procures for it 
the undivided and unremitted op- 
position of its enemies. Ther 
hearts are always opposed to this 
scriptural and pure system of faith 
and duty; and, of course, their 
hands are ever ready to execute 
any plan that may be devised, to 
subvert, suppress and explode it.— 
And as each one pursues the work 
of opposition, with all his heart ; so 
there is perfect union and concert 
between them, so far as this object 
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is concerned. Though their diffe- 
rent schemes of error may be ever 
so much at variance ; yet, like the 
radii of acircle, they all terminate 
in one point, that of hostility to 
Hopkinstanism. And how sharply 
soever they may contend among 
themselves, they are reconciled and 
united, the moment an attack is to 
be made upon the Hopkinsian sys- 
tem; as the Jews, in the last siege 
of Jerusalem, while fighting among 
themselves, and shedding each 
others blood in torrents, would 
unite, and side by side, attack the 
Romans, the moment they appear- 
ed before the city. No twoclasses 
of errorists are half so inimical to 
each other, as they all are to ‘this 
sect, which is every where spoken 
against.’ 

Thus, supposing the Hopkinsian 
system to be the truth of God, the 
causes of its decline, in one place 
and another, are apparent. It must 
ever revive, witli the revival of true 
religion, and decline withthe decay 
of vital godliness. To maintain 
either, is the work of the Holy Spir- 
it, whose peculiar office it is, to pu- 
rify the hearts of men through the 
truth. Which leads to the second 
part of this essay, viz. 

Section, EE. To suggest the rea- 
sons there may be to expect, that 
the Hopkinsian system will spread 
and prevail, till it become univer- 
sal. 

That a system, so powerfully op- 
posed, so feebly defended, and so |i- 
able to decline,;should ever be gen- 
erally received among men, may 
be considered as a forlorn hope. But 
there are as many reasons to expect 
that this system will firally prevail 
and become universal, as there are 
to believe, that it is true. The 
truth is great, and will prevail.— 
That this system is true, appears 
from its being agreeable to the dic- 
tates of right reason and the unbi- 
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ased testimony of conscience, from 
its correspondence with universal 
observation and experience, from 
its being throughout consistent with 
itself, and above all, from its har- 
monizing with the language and 
tenor of the sacred scriptures. As 
this system is true, it will appear 


more and more rational, consistent 
and scriptural, the more closely it 
and the be it 1s 
No unanswerable ob- 


is examined tter 
understood 
jection can ever be brought against 


it The progress of philosophy, 


will serve to show the « onformity of 


leading principles of Hopkin- 
sianism to the 
laws, and operations of the human 
mind. ‘The spread of true religion, 
and the increase of genuine piety, 


the 


nature, faculties, 


and virtue, will ever be accompan- 
ied with a correspondin 
the true 


sentiments. 


belief and 


love of system olf religious 


ide of truth ; and 


able to remove every obst i- 


God is on th 
He is 
cle in the way of its general recep- 
tion. He 
prejudice and unbelief from the 
minds of men, by removing the 
blindness of their hearts. He has 
promised, that, in his own time, 
He will take the veil from the hearts 
of the nations, and cause the knowl- 
edge of himself to cover the earth. 
W hen He shall fulfil these great and 


can remove ignorane 2, 


precious promises, every scheme of 


error, superstitionand idolatry, which 
the imaginations of men have in- 
vented, to gratify the corrupt affec- 
tions of their hearts, will come to 
nought, and the true system of re- 
ligious doctrines and duties, be 
everywhere made known, believed 
and obeyed. The watchmen on 
the walls of the spiritual Jerusalem, 
shall see eye to eye. Christians 
will again be of one accord, and, in 
obedience to the injunction of the 
apostle,from which they never ought 
to have varied, will all speak the 
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same thing, and be perfectly joined 
together, in the same mind, and 
the same judgment. 

There are just as many reasons 
to expect, that the Hopkinsian sys- 
tem, in the main, will finally pre- 
vail and pervade the earth, as there 
is to expect, that the Millennial day 
of Zion, will dawn upon this be- 
nighted world. It was not prepos- 
terous in Dr. Hopkins, to dedicate 
the treatise on the Millennium, ap- 
pended to his System of Divinity, 
to the Christians, who shall be so 
happy as to dwell upon the earth, 
in that latter-day-glory of the 
Church: for though the brighter 
light of that luminous day, will 
doubtless reveal some new ‘truths, 
and expose some minor mistakes 
in the Doctor’s system ; yet it is 
believed, that it will show the lead- 
ing and essential principles of that 
system, to be founded on the rock 
of eternal truth, which is for ever 
and immutably one and the same 

Let not the believers and advo- 
cates of this system, then, be dis- 
couraged, or faint in their minds 
Though darkness, at present, cov- 
ersthe earth ; and still more gross 
darkness may, for a season, envel- 
ope the people ; yet the light of the 
Moon shall be as the light of the 
Sun, and the light ofthe Sun seven 
fold. Let those, who know the 
truth, hold fast the form of sound 
words, and taking to themselves the 
whole armour of God, wrestle, fear- 
lessly, against principalities and 
powers and spiritual wickedness in 
high places, trusting in the great 
Captain of their salvation,who came 
to bear witness to the truth, in due 
time, to give them the victory. 

And let all those, who are in op« 
position to the only true and scrip- 
tural system of doctrine and duty, 
know, that it is, and ever will be 
‘hard for them to kick against the 
pricks.’ A Hopxinsian, 
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For the Hopkinsian Magazine. 
BRIEF REMARKS ON DEATH AND 
THE RESURRECTION. ; 

Death looks so much like anni- 
hilation, that many have supposed 
it does put a final period to the ex- 
istence of both the soul and body. 
It has certainly thrown whole na- 
tions and kingdoms into total dark- 
ness and oblivion, and lefi no ves- 
tige of their existence. There is 
not the least appearance of those, 
who lived five, or four, or three, 
or two, or one thousand years ago. 
And in a far less time, than this, 
most of the dead are entirely for- 
gotten. Death instantly puts an 
apparent end to the soul; as it ex- 
tinguishes all theught, perception, 
and sensibility. And in a short 
time, it turns the body to corrup- 
tion, and reduces it to its primitive 
dust. To appearance, therefore, 
death does, age after age, and year 
after year, destroy the existence, 
and actually diminish the number 
of mankind. 

The word of God, however, as- 
sures.us, that death only dissolves, 
for a season, the connexion between 
soul and body, and that both sha!) 
exist forever. All, who have lived 
and died, and all, who shall live and 
die, will be raised from the dead, 
when Christ shall have completed 
the work of redemption. This 
truth the apostle labours to estab- 
lish, in the fifteenth chapter of his 
first epistle to the Corinthians. — 
Though he had previously taught 
the doctrine ef the resurrection of 
the Corinthians ; yet it seems some 
ofthem denied it. This gave him 
occasion to produce, in this epistle, 
some of the arguments in favour of 
this peculiar and important doctrine 
of the gospel. He first proves the 
doctrine ofthe resurrection, from the 
resurrection of Christ.“‘Nowif Christ 
be preached that he rose from the 
dead, how say some among you, 


that there is no resurrection of the 
dead? But, if there be no resurrec- 
tion of the dead, then is Christ not 
raised ; and if Christ be not risen, 
then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain. Yea, and 
we are found false witnesses of God, 
because we have testified of God 
that he raised up Christ; whom he 
raised not up, if so be the dead rise 
not. For ifthe dead rise not, then 
is not Christraisee. And if Christ 
be not raised, your faith is vain ; 
ye are yet in your sins. ‘lhen they 
also, who have fallen asleep in 
Christ, are perished.” If Christ 
was not raised, his own predic- 
tion failed, and he must have been 
an impostor: and, consequently, 
those, who had died believing and 
trusting in him,must have been lost. 
“But now is Christ risen from the 
dead, and become the first fruit of 
them that slept.”” He next pro- 
ceeds to argue the general resur- 
rection fromthe character and pow- 
er of Christ as Mediator, who bears 
a relation to all mankind, as much 
as Adam did, who brought death 
upon them. “ For since by man 
came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead. For as 
in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive. But every 
man in his ewn order ; Christ the 
first fruits; afterwards they that 
are Christ’s at his coming.” 
CRrEDENS. 


——— 


For the Hopkinsian Magazine.’ 


Remarks upon an Anecdote of 
Thomas Hopoo, in the Connec- 
ticut Observer. 


ANECDOTE. 

“The following anecdote is re- 
lated of Thomas Hopoo, the friend 
and companion of Obookiah, who 
is now faithfully and successfully 
labouring, in connexion with Amer- 
ican Missionaries, for the salvation 
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of his countrymen. When at the 
Foreign Mission School, pursuing 
his studies, a Christian friend, who 
was on a Visit in the neighborhood, 
expressed a wish to see Thomas, 
and to converse with him on relig- 
ious subjects. ‘Thomas was sent 
for; and the gentleman was much 
gratified with his ready and 
judicious replies to many questions 
which were proposed to him on the 
scriptures. At length, his friend, 
to test his understanding still fur- 
ther, proposed the following ques- 
tion, which perhaps may, not im- 
properly, be considered the Gordian 
knot in Divinity—‘‘How could our 
First Parents, who were perfectly 
holy, yield to the temptation of Sa- 
tan, and disobey the command of 
God?” After a short pause, “Ah,” 
said Thomas, “I believe we have 
got beyend the Bible, now 


REMARKS 


A late learned president of one 
of our colleges, whose mind had 
been disciplined by mathematical 
and logical studies, was destitute 
of all relish for fictitious writings. 
But being prevailed upon, by his 
lady, who was fond to 
hear her read a fine passage from 
some work of the kind, he drily ask- 
ed, ‘Well, and what does it prove ?” 

Though [ doubt not the authentici- 
ty of the above pretty anecdote of the 


of novels, 


young Sandwichislander ; yet I feel 


inclined to ask the presideuat’s ques- 
tion, What does it prove? It may 
prove, that Thomas Hopoo, a youth 
from one of the darkest places of 
the earth, who had been a few 
months, perhaps, in the Foreign 
Mission School, was unable to untie 
“the Gordian knot in Divinity,’”— 
This is not very strange, when so 
many Divines of mature age and 
reputed learning and orthodoxy, 
have chosen to relieve themselves 
from this labour, by the summary 
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process of the knife. The anecdote 
may prove, that in the Foreign Mis- 
sion School, during Thomas’s resi- 
dence there, no instruction had 
been given respecting the manner 
of solving the Gordian knot, and no 
attempt made to show that the scrip- 
tures teach any thing respecting 
the c:use of the apostacy of our 
First Parents. But it does not 
seem to prove, that there 7s nothing 
in the scriptures, respecting the 
origin of moral evil, or that those, 
who attempt to answer the question 
put to Hopoo, have, of course, “got 
beyond the Bible.” Admitting that 
Thomas was a bright boy, and had 
made good progress for the time; 
still it is hardly supposable, that he 
had learned ad/ there is in the scrip- 
tures, so as to be authorised to say 

that those, who had got beyond Aim 

had got beyond the Bible. Though 
Hopoo had not been taught it, and 
many older and more enlightened 
persons are willingly ignorant of it; 
yet, after all, there may be some 
things in the Bible, which shed light 
upon what appears to some so dark, 
and which may enable those, who 
are skilful in the word, to give a 
satisfactory solution of the Gordian 
knot, and to aecoant for the first, 
as well as for all the other sins of 
men. It. is true, that in the very 
brief account of the apostaey, con- 
tained in the 3d chapter of Genesis, 
nothing is said respecting the effic- 
ient cause of the first act of disobe- 
dieace. It may be true, also, that 
we are nowhere told, explicitly, in 
scripture, ‘how our First Parents 
could yield to the temptation of Sa- 
tan.’ But still, the scriptures may 
furnish sufficient information to en- 
able one to give a rational and sat- 
isfactory answer to the question.— 
The word of God comprehends, not 
only what the sacred writers ex- 
pressly declare, but also, whatever 
may be deduced from their declara- 
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tions, by fair and lagitimate infer- 
ence. This has been understood 
to be a principle of Protestantism, 
which is recognised in the confes- 
sion of the Retormed Churches.— 
Upon this principle, 
the week is received as the Christ- 
ian Sabbath, females are admitted 
to the Lord’s table, and the Congre- 
gational mode of ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment is regarded as of Divine 
institution. 

Admitting, therefore, that we are 
not expressly told, in scripture, 
‘how our First Pare nts could yield 
to the temptation of Satan ;’ still, if 
there are things in scripture, from 
which the cause of their 
ence may be justly inferred ; 
who undertake to account for their 
apostacy, ought not to be 
ed,as having ‘got beyond the Bible.’ 


disobedt- 


those, 


consider- 


Whether there are such grounds of 


inference upon this interesting sub- 
ject, in the sacred 
certainly lawful, and may be useful, 
to enquire. In aid of such an in- 
quiry, it may be observed, 

From what is said in scrip- 
ture, it may be inferred, that 
First Parents, did not cause or in- 
cline themselves to yield to temp- 
tation and to transgress. They are 
represented as having been created 
“upright,” i. e. perfectly holy.— 
From whence it may be inferred, 
that, if they had power to change 
their own hearts and cause them- 
selves to yield to tempiation, they 
could have had n inclination to do 


scriptures, it is 


our 


it. All the feelings and affections of 


their hearts must have been utterly 
averse to the least compliance with 
the impious suggestions of the 
Tempter. Nothing could have ap- 
peared tothem more hateful, than 
the idea of rebelling against their 
Maker, by eating of the forbidden 
fruit. It is, at least, as absurd to 
suppose, that our perfectly holy 
Progenitors should have made them- 
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selves willing to yield to the temp- 
tation of Satan, as to suppose, that 
their perfectly sinful descendants 
should make themselves willing to 
turn to God and comply with the 
terms of the gospel. 

It may be inferred from what 
is said in scripture, that the arch 
Tempter did not cause or incline our 
First Parents to eat of the forbid- 
den fruit. It is not intimated, in 
the account of the fall, that Satan 
did any thing more, than to entice 
or persuade them to disobey, by set- 
ting motives their minds to 
induce them to eat of the prohibit- 
ed fruit. And this, it clearly ap- 
pears,from the exhortation of James, 
is all the power which the Adver- 
sary has in any case. 
“Resist the Devil, and he will flee 
from you.” But if the Tempter 
flees, whenever he is resisted, it must 
be evident, that he 
to change the heart, 
will ; 
woul 


before 


James, iv .7. 


has no power 
or incline tl 
for if he had this power, he 
| not fear resistance, | 
could, so easily, 
of it. 
shown, 


a 
when if 
remove the ground 
Indeed, it might 
that it is altogether incon- 
sistent with the representations of 
scripture, to suppose that any cre- 
ated being has power to turn the 
heart or move the will of another : 
a tremendous power, which he who 
possesses it has,and those,over whem 
he may exercise it,are in hishand,as 
the clay is in the hand of the potter 

3. It may be inferred from what 
is saidin scripture, that God might 
have inclined or moved our First 
Parents to yield to the suggestions 
of the Tempter, consistently with 
their-criminality and with his holi- 
What God has done to their 
offspring, He might have done to 
them. ‘The scriptures inform us, 
that God has, in many instances, 
inclined or moved mankind to yield 
to temptation and transgress his 
commands, in consistency with thei: 


easily be 


ness. 
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criminalily and his holiness. Con- 
sistently with his holiness, God 
hardened the heartot Pharaoh, and 
inclined him to disobey his com- 
mand to let Israel go; for which 
act of disobedience, Pharaoh was 
very criminal, as appears both from 
his own confession and 
punishment. 


awful 
Consistently with his 


his 


holiness, 
the Egyptians,to hate his people and 
to deal subtilely with his servants ; 
for which criminal conduct they 
were overwhelmed in the Red Sea. 
Consistently with his holiness, God 
hardened the spirit of Sihon, and 
made his heart obstinaie, so that he 


came against Israel to battle, and 
was smitten before them, for his 
criminal hardness and obstinacy. 
Consistentiy with his holiness, God 
moved David to say, Go number 
Israel and Judah; which crime 


David, afterwards, humbly confess- 
ed. and h he was severely 
chastised. ‘These are a few of the 
many instances recorded, of God’s 
what He 


lor whi 


doing, represents himself 
as doing in a// instances. Psalm, 
xxxill. 13,15. “The Lord looketh 
from heaven; he beholdeth all the 
) From the place of his 
habitation he looketh upon all the 
inhabitants of the earth. He fash- 
ioneth their hearts alike ;” or as it 
is in the Septuagint, Ale fashioneth 
their hearts, every one. Prov. 


sons of men. 


XXI 

9, “A man’s heart deviseth his 

way: but the Lord directeth his 
/ 


[. Cor. xii. 6. “‘ It is the 
same God which worketh all in all.” 


steps.” 


God, then, might have inclined or 
moved our First Parents to yield to 
the suggestions of the Tempter, 
consistently with their criminality 
and his own boliness. 

4. It may be inferred from what 
issaid in scripture, that there was 
isufficient reason, why God should 
cause our First Parents to yield:to 
temptation and transgress his pro- 
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hibition. It is plainly taught in 
scripture, that the Justice and the 
Grace of God are exercised and 
displayed upon guilty creatures only 
—-that the innocence, or guilt,of all 
mankind, was suspended on the 
eonduct of their First Parent, or 
Public Hlead—that, in consequence 
of the apostacy, the whole human 
race are prepared, in this life, to be 
either of mercy, or vessels 
of wrath, in the world to come,— 
From whence it follows, that four 
First Parents had not been caused 


to transgress ; 


vessels 


all the glory, which 
will redound to God, and all the 
good, which will accrue to the uni- 

from the Atonement of 
Christ, from the work of the Holy 
Spirit, and from the exhibition of 
Divine Grace in 


verse, 


the salvation ot 
saints, and of Divine Justice in the 
perdition of ungodly men, would 
have been lost. 

If the above remarks should be 
thought to have ‘got beyond the 
Bible ;’ it is desired, that some one 
will have the goodness to show in 
what respect, 

Lacon 
i caideeili 


From the Christian Mirror. 


QUESTION ANSWERED. 

** How can Christ be willing to renew 
and save those people, whem he, as God 
over all, is determined never to save ?” 


The objection implied in ffiis 
question, has been Often obviated, 
and all the seeming diffi€ulty which 
it involves, clearly and fully ex- 
plained ; but as the explanation 
may not have reached the eye or 
the understanding of all who have 
heard or felt the objection, there is 
need of repeatedly illustrating the 
subject. All that is necessary, ic 
order to set the truth in a clear 
light, is to distinguiSh between de- 
siring a thing tn itself considered, 
and desiring it on the whale or all 
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things considered. This distinc- 
tion is familiar in fact, though not 
erhaps in words, to every person. 
hen a painful surgical operation 

is performed as the only means of 
saving a man’s life, he is far from 
desiring the pain, in itself consider- 
ed ; but he does choose and desire 
to suffer it, all things considered : 
he chooses it as‘the less of two evils,’ 
or as the only means of a greater 
good. To vary the illustration a 
httlepsuppose that the patient is a 
ehild, to whom his father says, “ I 
have sent for the surgeon to ampu- 
tate your arm. You appear reluc- 
tant to submit to the operation ; and 
I would most gladly exempt you 
from it, if any other way could be 
devised to save your life. I have 
no pleasure in causing you to suffer 
pain ; and I require you to do it, 
only because I believe itto be, on 
the whole, for the best.” God is 
willing to save every human being 
from eternal suffering just in the 
same sense in which the father, in 


the case supposed, is willing to save 
his son from the temporary pain 
occasioned by the amputation of a 
limb. In itself considered, he de- 
sires the salvation of one man, as 


much as of another. In itself con- 
sidered, he desires the salvation of 
him who is a child of perdition, as 


much as of him who is an heir of 


glory, But he knows that it is not 
best, all things considered, that ev- 
ery man s be saved ; and be- 
ing infini benevolent, he has 
determined” to secure the greatest 
good of the universe, whatever par- 
tial evils may be necessary to the 
attainment of this object. It is his 
infinite benevolence, and that alone 
which prevents him from renewing 
and saving every individual of the 
human race. Why does God suf- 
fer sin and pain to exist in the pres- 
ent world ?. Is he not “able and 
willing’ yto deliver men at once 
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from the dominion of sin, and ta 
relieve and remove all their dis- 
tresses ? Was he not able to pre- 
vent sin and pain from entering aud 
polluting his fair and happy crea- 
tion ? Yes, both ‘‘able and willing,” 
in itself considered ; but, all things 
considered, he chose that these evils 
should have a place among his 
works, as being, in some way, abso- 
lutely necessary to the greatest 
good of the whole. 

There are some important points 
of difference between this case of 
the child, above supposed, and that 
of the sinner who dies in a state of 
impenitence. The child suffers the 
pain of the surgical operation with- 
out any reference to his character 
as innocent or guilty. ‘The sinner 
suffers only what he deserves, and 
suffers it as an expression of the 
holy displeasure of God on account 
of his sins. Again, the child suf- 
fers a smaller evil for the sake of 
his own greater good. © But the evil 
which the sinner suffers, is render 
ed subservient, not to his own good, 
but to the good of holy beings.— 
God would be just in punishing 
him, though it were not a means of 
good to others; butas it now is, he 
is both just and benevolent in the 
infliction of punishment on the 
wicked. 

The expression, ‘‘Christ died for 
all,’ has become ambiguous; that 
is, it is used in two different senses 
It is a pity that disputes should arise 
from the mere ambiguity of Jan- 
guage. In one sense, Christ died 
for all; in another sense, he did 
not die for all. He, by his death, 
made an atonement which is ade- 
quate to the salvation of all, and 
which would have resulted in the 
salvation of all, if there had not 
been reasons, notwithstanding the 
sufficiency of the atonement, why 
it should not be actually applied to 
all. But he did not die for all, il 
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by this expression, we mean, ‘for 
the purpose of saving all.’ The 
atonement being ample in its pro- 
visions and unlimited in its nature, 
its benefits are properly offered to 
all; and every one who will except 
the offer, by complying with the 
conditions on which itis made, will 
share in those benefits ; but to them 
who refuse to except, it will prove 
a curse instead of a blessing, by 
increasing their guilt and aggrava- 
ting their condemnation. 
eaiiiintas 
From the Utica Christian Repository 
PRAYER FAITH. 

I differ from my neighbour on 
the subject of the prayer of faith. 
He appears to think the difference 
is one of very great consequence ,; 
and sometimes uses language which 
seems to imply a doubt whether any 
one can be a Christian who 
not come into his views on the sub- 
ject. I haye formerly thought the 
difference of some importance, in- 
deed, in its practical influence, but 
not so essential as he appeared to 
think it. And when one said my 


OF 


adc eS 


neighbour’s view of the prayer of 


faith was a fundamental error, and 
oe which was subvervise of the 
whole gospel, i thought it rather an 
extravagant speech, and one to 
which I was not prepared to assent. 
On further examination, however, 
Iam disposed to think the diffe- 
rence is of more importance than [ 
had been aware of ; and that those 
who set out with this difference, 
and pursue it into all its conse- 
quences, must be found widely asun- 
der in the end, so widely as to em- 
brace different gospels, and wor- 
ship different Gods. 

What, then, is the difference with 
which we set out ? and how does it 
lead us so widely asunder ? 

These questions I will endeavour 
to answer, accerding to the best in- 
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formation I have. If 1 should fail 
of stating my neighbour's views 
correctly, I hope he will point out 
wherein I fail. I shall state*them 
as | suppose them to be ; and shall 
he glad to be better informed, if, 
in any thing, | misunderstand them. 
As to the consequences to which I 
think they naturally Jead, I shall 
state them as they appear to me, 
Without meaning to impute to him 
any more than he avows. If he 
does not avow them all, I hope he 
will show why they are not, as they 
appear to me, the necessary and in- 
evitable consequences of his the- 
ory 

The difference is not whether 
God isthe hearer and answerer of 
prayer; which I believe as fully as 
he does. : 

It is not whether prayer onght to 
be earnest ; I believe, as well as he, 
that we may be as earnest in it, as 
was the Lord Jesus, when the agony 
of his soul made him sweat great 
drops of blood falling down to the 
ground. 

It is not whether prayer ought to 
be persevering and importunate - a 
believe as wellas he.that the parable 
ofthe unjust judge and importu- 
nate widow, the friend that wanted 
to borrow three loaves, and other 
passages of scripture, are intended 
to teach us that men ought always 
to pray, and not to faint. 

It is not whether prayer has any 
influence with God to ebtain bles- 
sings ; I believe, as fully as he can, 
that right prayer does prevail with 
God ; and that every Christian, by 
means of prayer, has power with 
God, for’the use of which he is re- 
sponsible ; and that no right prayer 
is ever made in vain, but is always 
heard and answered. 

It is not whether there is not 
generally more reason to Aope for 
the particular blessing prayed for, 
after it has been prayed for aright, 
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than before. I believe that there is 
a greaier probability, in general, 
that the blessing prayed for aight 
will be granted, than if it had not 
been thus prayed for ; and that this 
probability affords or 185 
ground for Aope that it will be grant- 
ed. 

It is not whether faith in God is 
essential to right prayer ; I believe, 
as well as he, that prayer without 
faith in God, is but a solemn mock- 
ery of God, and must be offensive 
to him. 

But, the difference is, as to the 
nature of that faith. He _ be- 
lieves that the faith necessary to 
prevailing prayer, is a full 
dence that God will certainly do 
the very thing we ask him to do. 

I think the faith necessary to pre- 
vailing prayer, is’a full confidence 
that God will certainly do what is 
best, implying a willingness that he 
should, whether it be in granting 
or denying the very thing we ask 
lor. 

He thinks we ought to pray for 
the conversion of a sinner believing 
that he will be converted ; and be- 
lieving so, he thinks is faith ; and 
that if such prayer is made, he will 
certainly be converted, 

From this I dissent : And though 
I think there are sometimes greater 
reasons to hope for the conversion 
of onesinner thau of another, yet I 
think there is no evidence that a 
particular sinner will certainly be 
converted, before he is converted ; 
and that, to believe it, without evi- 
dence, is not faith but presumption. 
Thus, what he calls faith,and thinks 
a virtue, 1 call presumption, and 
think a sin. 

I think that we ought to pray for 
the conversion of a sinner, with great 
earnestness, perseverance, and im- 
portunity, indeed ; but, at the same 
time, with submission, saying, ?/ 


more 


conh- 


Faith 
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it be thy will, if it be for thy glory, 
if itseem good in thy sight, and 
the like; believing that God will 
certainly do what is best in the 
case ; that he will con¥ert him, ij 
that is best, or that he will forbear 
to convert him, if that is best; and 
refer it to his better 
This I think is the true 
expression of faith in God. 

From this he dissents. He thinks 
it wrong to use any if in the case ; 


lo so, 18S an expression 


choosing to 
judgment 


and that, to « 
ofunbelief. Thus, what I call faith, 
and think a virtue, he calls unbelief, 
and thinks a sin. 

He thinks it the duty of every 
Christian to pray in faith for the 
conversion of every sinner; and | 
think sotoo: but we differ in our 
explanations of that duty. 

He thinks that every Christian is 
bound to pray for the conversion of 
every sinner, believing that he wil! 
be converted; and that if 
sinner Is not converted,it is becaus: 
he has not been thus prayed for ; 
and that his blood is chargeabl 
upon those who have neglected 
thus to pray for him. 

From thisI dissent. I think that 
there is no warrant for such a belie! 
in the case of any individual sin- 
ner; and that itis not faith, but 
presumption, thus to believe. And 
I think it is a possible case for a 
sinner 


every 


has been 
prayed for as God requires ; and for 
the right prayers which have been 
made for him, rather to accelerat 
than retard his destruction 


to be lost, who 


I think that every Christian is 
bound to pray for the conversion of 
every sinner, believing that God 
will certainly dispose of him 4s is 
on the whole wisest and best; and 
committing him into God’s hands 
thus to be disposed of, with the ex- 
pectation that God will save some, 
for the glory of his merey, and de 
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stroy others, for the glory of his jus- 
tice ; and without attempting to 
dictate to God what individuals 
shall compose either class. 

From this statement | suppose 
he would dissent, as altogether in- 
consistent with his view of the sub- 
ject. 

He thinks «it in the power of a 
church to have a revival of relig- 
ion at any time, and their duty to 
have a revival of religion all the 
time. I think so too; and believe 
that when there is no revival of re- 
ligion in any church, that fact 
proves every member of that church 
to be in fault. But we differ in 
our explanations upon this point. 

The principal ground on which 
he would make such a statement, 
I suppose, would be, that Christians 
have it in their power to procure 
the discent of the Holy Spirit upon 
their brethren and upon sinners, 
by praying for it, believing it will 
be done. And that they may, and 
ought in this way, to carry on the 
work of converting sinners till ev- 
ery one is converted. 

The principal ground on which 
I should make such a statement, 
would be,that every Christian grace 
is voluntary, and that every Christ- 
ian has natural power, and it is his 
duty to be always in the lively and 
vigorous exercise of every Christ- 
ian grace ; and that, when this is 
the case in one Christian, that con- 
stitutes a revival in his heart; and 
when it is the case with the church 
in general, that constitutes a revi- 
valinthe church. And I believe; 
that where there is such a revival 
in the church, it is usuaily ac- 
companied with the conversion of 
sinniers; though I do not suppose 
there is any necessary connexion 
between a constant revival m-a 
church, and the conversion of all 
the sinners in the plaee 
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Such is the difference with which 
we set out. Now, let us see how 
widely it will lead us. asunder, if 
we each follow our theory into its 
natural consequences. 


It must lead us to judge differ- 
ently of Christian character. A 
Christian is a true believer ; but as 
we differ as to what is faith, we 
must of course differ as to what 
persons ate true  believers.—— 
He appears to doubt whether any 
one can be a Christian, who does 
not come into his views on this 
subject; and I think this a natu- 
ral consequence of his theory. For 
it is certain that noone can be a 
Jhristian who lives without pray- 
er; and it is essential to real pray- 
er that it be made in faith. Aill 
prayer made without faith, is sin, 
and needs to be repented of. But 


faith, he thinks, is believing that 
the very thing asked for will be 
done; and he thinks that all such 
prayer is effectual to procure the 
very thing asked for. 


All prayer, 
then, which has not procured the 
very thing asked for has been sin. 
And he says he condemns all his 
own prayers, that have not been 
thus made, and proved thus effec- 
tual. Of course, he must, to be 
consistent; condemn, as no Christ- 
ians, all those professors of relig- 
ion, who are living without such 
prayer. And as what he calls 
faith, and thinks a virtue, they call 
presumption, and think a sin ; and 
what they call faithiand think a 
virtue, he calls unbelief, and thinks 
asin; it will be perceived that the 
difference is yerywide, at the out 
set. IfI pray with no other faith 
than that which is unbelief, I do 
not really pray at all, and cannot 
be a Christian: Or, if he prays 
with no other faith than that which 
is really presumption, he does not 


pray at all, and carnot be a Christ 
38 
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ian. And even if I should judge 
of his Christian character by his 
own principles, I cannot see how I 
can*believe him to be a Christian : 
For, I see him surrounded by sin- 
ners, who remain unconverted, and 
I hear of his professing to pray that 
I may be converted; and yet I 
remain just as Iwas. While these 
things are so, if I judge according 
to his principles, it appears to me 
that I must conclude he does not 
pray at all, and'of course that he 
is no Christian, I am not, indeed, 
disposed to judge of him, or of oth- 
ers, by such principles, because ] 
think they are erroneous princi- 
ples; but I see not how he can 
avoid these conclusions, without 
giving up his principles. If he has 
any way of doing it, I wish he 
would inform me. 

Our different views of the prayer 
of faith must lead us to judge dif- 
ferently of what it is to be awake, 
and engaged in religion, and of the 
evidences of being so. We shall 
agree, that, in order to be awake, 
and engaged in religion, faith, as 
well as every other grace, must be 
in lively and vigorous exercise, and 
there must be a true spirit of pray- 
er. But we must differ in our 
views of the true spirit of prayer, 
as much as we do in our views of 
that faith which is essential to 
prayer. And as faith holds so 
prominent a place among the 
Christian graces, and has so wti- 
mate a coni@@ion with them all, 
we shail be likely to differ as much, 
with respect to all the Christian 
graces, as we d@ein.our views of 
faith. And as what I call faith, 
he thinks is unbelief, and what he 
calls faith, 1 think is presumption, 
it is @ necessary consequence that 
we cannot agree as to what it is to 
‘e awake. For, the more I have 
f what I call faith, the more awake 
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I think Iam; but he, of course, 
concludes,.that the more I have of 
what he calls unbelief, the more I 
am out of the way, and the father I 
am froma truly Christian spirit. 
So, the more he has of what he 
calls faith, the more awake he 
thinks he is; but I, of course, con- 
clude, thet the more he has of 
what I call presumption, the more 
he is ont of the way, and the far- 
ther he is from a truly Christ- 
ian spirit. And as to the evi- 
dences of being awake, we should 
probably judge as differently 
as we do as to what it is to be 
awake. ‘This might be illustrated 
by reference to many different sub~ 
jects ; but I will here mention only 
one, those doctrines of the Bible, 
which exhibit such traits of the di- 
vine character as are the object of 
what I call faith. I think it an 
evidence of being awake, if a pers 
son has a deeper sense of the im- 
portance and excellence of those 
doctrmes, and a more cordial de- 
light in them, and seems to feel 
theirjufluence more strongly. And 
I consider it a mark of teligious 
declension, ifa person has lost his 
sense of their importance and ex- 
cellence, and takes less delight in 
them, and they seem to have less 
influence upon him. But I should 
expect that his view of this subject 
would be exactly the reverse ; and 
that an inereasing love for those 
doctrines, he would consider a 
mark of increasing declension, and 
a diminished attachment to them; 
if mot an evidence, yet an insepa- 
rable attendant on being truly 
awake, and engaged in religion. 

Our different views of the prayer 
of faith must lead us to judge dif- 
ferently of the case of those who 
have newly entertained a hope. 1 
think there is great danger of their 
being deceived; and deem it nec- 
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essary, to press upon their atten- 
tion those cautions which are found 
so frequent in the scriptures against 
deceiving themselves; to warn 
them of the arts of the great de- 
eeiver, who transforms himself into 
an angel of light ; to exhort them 
to take heed, and to call upon them 
again and again to examine them- 
selves by the word of God. Ideem 
it my indispens«ble duty, to cau- 
tion them against trusting ina false 
experience, and to warn them 
against indulginga hope of heaven, 
unless they find the temper of their 
hearts in accordance with the temp- 
er of heaven, as expressed in the 
Bible ; unless they delight in God, 
as he exhibits himselfin his word ; 
unless they embrace the gospel, 
deny themselves, have the same 
miud that was in Christ, and are 
disposed to walk in his steps by a 
cheerful obedience to all the divine 
commands. But I should suppose, 
that he must think all thisunneces- 
sary, in the case of any whose con- 
version has been prayed for in faith. 
Ii Christians have only prayed for 
their conversion in faith, and they 
have obtained their hope under such 
prayers, there cannot be any danger 


as | can see, on his principles, of 


their being deceived. Whenathe 
prayer of faith has been made for 
their conversion, it must be wrong 
for them or others to doubt before 
hand whether they will be convert- 
ed, or afterwards whether they are 
really converted. The only thing to 
be inquired about, must be, wheth- 
er the prayer was made in faith ; 
and that being ascertained, it will 
follow, of course, that for them to 
doubt the reality of their con- 
version, or for any others to doubt 
it, must be the dreadful sin of un- 
belief. And for them, or any one 
else, to look for evidence of their 
cbaversion, by examination, or by 
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comparing their feelings with the 
scriptures, or by inquiry into their 
lite and conversation, when it has 
been ascertained that they were 
prayed for in faith, nrust not only 
be totally unnecessary and useless, 
but as it would imply a want of 
confidence in the prayer, it must 
be wrong and criminal, in a high 
degree. 

Our different views of the prayer 
of faith must lead us, I think, to 
take a different course to promote 
the conversion of sinners. Idecem 
it necessary to present to them 
those doctrines which exhibit the 
character of God, in order that they 
may see their native opposition to 
it; and especially his justice, and 
his sovereignty, to which they are 
most likely to feel opposition. I 
try to convince them that they hate 
God, and to make them see what 
they hate him for, and that they 
are justly condemned for it; and I 
urge them to submit to this God, 
whom they thus unreasonably hate, 
and to be reconciled to him, and to 
his disposing of them as he pleases. 
1 show them the character and 
work ofthe Lord Jesus Christ, pre- 
sent the offers of merey, and try to 
make them see that they are with- 
out excuse, in not complying with 
those offers without delay. Ifthey 
ask me to pray for them, I try te 
do it, as I do for myself, with faith 
in God, as have already explained 
it. Itry tomake them understand, 
that I feel under obligation to have 
a higher regard to the glory of God 
than to the private good of myself 
or others, and that I must give 
them up to Godwith full confidence 
in his wisdom and goodness, to save 
them, ifhe sees best, or to destroy 
them, if he sees that to be best ; 
and that I am bound, and that they 
are bound, to desire God to exer- 
ercise his justice as well as bis mer- 





cy, and to make his own selection 
of the subjects of each, according 
to his own superior wisdom. I 
deem it necessary to take this 
course, because I believe sinners 
must become reconciled to the jus- 
tice and to the sovereignty of God, 
or be his enemies forever: And | 
fear, that if these are kept out of 
view, or so indistinctly presented 
that they can avoid seeing them, 
they will be likely to think they 
are reconciled to God, when they 
are not, and perish with a lie in 
their right hand. But I suppose 
my neighbour’s principles would 
lead him to take a very different 
course. I conclude he would not 
think it necessary to press upon the 
attention of sinners the doctrines 1 
have mentioned, in order to their 
conversion; and would probably 
condemn its being done, as adapt- 
ed to hinder their conversion. In- 


deed, I see not how, on his princi- 
ples, any thing morecan be nec- 
essary, than for him to pray in faith 


for their conversion, and have it 
accomplished accordingly. Or, if 
any efforts must be joined with 
prayer, I see not how any thing 
more is necessary, than for the sin- 
ner to be sufficiently alarmed with 
a sense. of his danger to ask to be 
prayed for. If Christians pray for 
him, with as much earnestness and 
confidence as they have for others 
whom he thinks converted, he 
will be likely to think that he shall 
of course bemeconverted. This 
thought will give him some relief ; 
and when he is sensible that he be- 
gins to feel , that will be 
likely to make him think the 
change isalready wrought, and lead 
him to expressa hope. And if it 
is only thought they have prayed in 
faith, the conclusion must be, that 
there is no danger of mistake. It 
would be criminal to doubt, if he 
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has only been prayed for in faith. 
All must be ready to rejoice with 
him, and to give thanks to God for 
his conversion, as no doubt a genu- 
ine change of heart. And if he 
feels any hesitation, at any time, 
he must be reproved for his unbe- 
lief, and his doubts must be ascrib- 
ed to his listening to the tempta- 
tions of the great adversary. Such 
a course as this, my principles lead 
me to think, is the readiest way 
imaginable to deceive souls with a 
false hope, and destroy them for 
ever. But my neighbour’s princi- 
ples must, I conclude, lead him to 
think. it the readiest way to save 
them, and that there is no danger 
at all in the case. 
GAMMA. 
[To be concluded j 


— 
From the Christian Spectator, 
MODERN PREACHING. 


A feature distinctive of the 
preaching of the present day is, 
that while as a general thing it is 
more fervid than it formerly was, it 
is less characterised by plain, tho- 
rough, doctrinal discussion. What 
we mean, more particularly, is, 
that those doctrines, which have 
been commonly denominated -the 
doctrines of grace, are not so fre- 
quently and so distinctly drawn out 
and set ina strong light as they 
used to be by our eld divines. In 
this respect, the pulpit has conform- 
ed itself to the religious, as in anoth- 
er respect it has seemed to partake 
too much.of the literary character 
of the age. 

Thirty years ago, the Christian 
church was comparatively asleep, 
The world lay buried in its wick- 
edness, while the religious thoughts 
of men scarcely wandered beyond 
their own parishes. Then the ten- 
dency was, perhaps, to a too ex 


~ 
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clusively, and except as it was worm- 
ed by polemic heat, too coldly, di- 
dactic and technical manner in the 
pulpit. But with this generation 
the state of things is changed. Now 
the Christian world is awake and 
stirring with the enterprise of con- 
verting the nations. This is an 
age of Christian institutions ; of re- 
vivals of religion ; of the boundless 
diffusion of intelligence; and of a 
spirit of catholicism and sectarian 
good will. A strong religious feel- 
ing pervades the general mind; and 
the instructions of the pulpit, it is 
said, “ought to be dispensed in ac- 
commodation to this spirit and 
character of our age. Men desire 
excitement, and religion must be 
communicated in a more exciting 
form.” Now we cannot object 
surely to earnestness and fervour in 
the pulpit, even to enthusiasm, pro- 
vided it be the enthusiasm of a mind 
illumined and chastened by divine 
knowledge. But because men love 
excitement, or because there exists 
in the community an unusual de- 
gree of religious feeling in the form 
of zeal for the missionary cause, or 
for revivals of religion, it does not 
therefore follow, that the ministry 
should convert itself into an instru- 
ment merely of producing excite- 
ment. The higher zeal rises, the 
more general it becomes, the more 
important the objects it effects, the 
greater is the necessity that it be 
directed ‘by knowledge. For our- 
selves, then, we feel a conviction 
that there never was an age which 
required the plain and constant ex- 
hibition of the distinguishing doc- 
trines of the gospel more than this, 
in which we live. And this convic- 
tion we feel, looking at whatever 
interest of religion we will, or at 
whatever class of persons. Consid- 
ered in respect to the impenitent, 
it cannot be any less important to 
the unregenerate man that he should 
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know the entireness of his deprayj- 
ty, the necessity of a divine influ. 
ence for his recovery, the sover- 
eignty of divine grace now, than it 
was in the days of Edwards. (Con. 
sidered in respect to the pious—the 
religion of the closet will ever owe 
its vitality to a deep and growing 
acquaintance with divine knowl- 
edge. It cannot sustain itself mere- 
ly on religious anecdote and misson- 
ary information, animating as these 
may be. The same doctrines which 
were instrumental in the conversion 
ofthe sinner, must be instrumental 
still in his progressive sanctification. 
So the lives of Brainerd and Martyn, * 
and of all those who have attained 
nearest the stature of perfect men 
in Christ, teach us. If then the 
tendency of the age is to draw off 
the mind from its own individual 
concerns, by engrossing it in 
thought and feeling, with the public 
interests of religion; and if your 
pious hearers, many of whom are 
young in years, in knowledge, and 
in the cause of Christ, spend much 
of the leisure of the Sabbath, and it 
may be of the week, and the closet, 
in pouring over religious -intelli- 
gence instead of meditating on the 
treasures of the Bible, is it not the 
more necessary that at the least, 
they should receive sound instruc- 
tion from the pulpit? Consider 
again, those who, without personal 
holiness, are becoming the patrons 
of Christian institutions. ‘The pub- 
lic sentiment is strongly turned to- 
wards the enterprises of the age ; 
the sending of the gospel to the hea- 
then, and the Bibleto the destitute, 
are a good thing; the man of the 
world takes the popular current ; 
gives his money to the cause; sees 
his name on the list of its promo- 
ters; perhaps makes his speech at 
an anniversary—-all which is well ; 
we rejoice that the Lord is bringing 
to his treasury the silver and the 
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gold, which are his. But is there 
no danger that many, very many, 
taking this form of ‘godliness, Ww ill 
be content te remain ignorant of its 
power? And is it not, therefore, the 
more necessary, that these men 
should hear fromthe pulpit those 
heart-searching doctrines which will 
go to destroy their self-esteem, by 
keeping alive in their bosoms the 
unwelco me conviction that without 
varity’ they are nothing, though 
the y give all their goods to feed 
the poor, and that though the tide of 
public sentiment tow ands religious 
institutions should sweep the world 
along with it, it could not obliterate 
the broad line which separates be- 
n the righteous and the wick- 
ed, and leaves them among the lat- 
ter? 
Consider, again, our subject, as 
it relates to revivals ofreligion. It 
isa remarkable fact, that the “ Ar- 


minian controversy,” in the time of 


President Edwards, which brought 
out the doctrines we are consider- 
ing, with great distinctness and 


publicity, and the discussion of 


which in the pulpit many good people 
depricated, immediately preceded & 
attended the revival in those days. 
Many similar facts might be brought 
to show the efficiency of these doc- 
trines, in connexion with other 
truths of the gospel, in producing 
religious aw akenings, followed by 
sincere, enlightened, persevering 
piety in the subjects of them. Facts 
too of a different kind might be ad- 
duced, but to the same effect. We 
allude to those revivals in which all 
the instruction, ifit might be called 
such, began and ended with the 
sinner’s fears and hopes; and which 
resulted only in a temporary com- 
motion of these passions, or at best, 
in ay unenlightened and irregular 
zeal. Finally, it may be question- 
ed whether the spirit of missionary 
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enterprise itself, the most solemn 
and animating feature of these 
times, if it be not every where sus- 
tained by sound views of truth, pro 
ducing a healthful state of person- 
al religion, may not, we had almost 
said, insensibly degenerate into 
mere enterprise, or gradually abate 
through want of faith. Not that 
we apprehend such an issue. God 
forbid. We know that he will ac- 
complish his own purpose, by his 
own appointed means. But to sum 
up all: these doctrines, which we 
are considering, hold a conspicu- 
ous place in the gospel: they form 
@ most important part of that system 
of truths, which God, im his infi- 
nite wisdom, has revealed, as alone 
suited to the condition of lost man 
and by which he will subdue the 
world to himself. ‘This whole gos- 


pel he requires his servants every 
where to preach simply, impartial- 
ly, and faithfully ; unglossed by any 
artificial rhetoric, and unmodified 
by any peculiarities of the times ; 


commending it to the conscience, as 
well as hopes or fears of every man ; 
remembering that on the instrumen- 
tality of this gospel, through the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, all their 
success depends ; for this is the 


wisdom of God, and the power of 


God unto salvation, to every one 
that believeth. 
—_—o-— 


CHILDREN INSTRUCTED IN THB 
SCRIPTURES. 

As I was going last Sabbath éven- 
ing to the church, I stopped at the 
house of a pious friend to inform 
him that Dr. S. was to preach, and 
trusted that he would wish to accom- 
ny me. My friend (whom I saw 
seated with four of his children 
around a table) replied, that he was 
always pleased with that gentle- 
man’s solemn, pungent discourses, 
and would ge as readily to hear him 
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as to hear any divine whatever.— 
My wife, says he, and some of the 
older members of my family, have 
already gone to church, but I re- 
main at home to instruct my younger 
children and myself in the Holy 
Scriptures. I am pursuing a plan 
which I have since adopted for my 
own use, and that of my family, 
and which experience has taught 
me to be a good one. I then in- 
quired what that plan was which he 
had adopted ; and received in sub- 
tence the following reply, made 
with much modesty and Christian 
feeling : 

[ have long felt, says he, that the 
study of the Holy Scriptures is too 
much neglected by individuals, and 
that parents take too little pains to 
instruct their childrew in these sa- 
cred records. Being a 
man, and hayjng but a few evenings 
at command, I resolved to set apart 
the evening of the Sabbath for the 
purpose alluded to, that of search- 
ing the Scriptures, and of awaking 
a love and reverence for them in 
my children. I collect this little 
group around me, as you see, hav- 
ing provided each of them with a 
Bible of his own; and ask for the 
chapter from which the morning 
text, at church, was selected. I 
spread before me my Bible, and one 
or two of the best commentaries, 
and we then commence reading the 
chapter, each reading three verses. 
When finished, I question the one 
who read the first three verses as to 
its meaning, by whom written, to 
whom directed, how it applies to 
us, &c. As they are expecting 
such an examination, I sometimes 
fmd the elder ones prepared to an- 
swer almost every inquiry. I then 
endeavour to explain what they 
scem not fully to understand, and 
proceed to the one who read the 
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second three verses, explaining as 
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before the most difficult points.— 
When this chapter is ended, we pro- 
ceed to the one from which the af- 
ternoon discourse was selected, and 
analyse this as before, endeavouring 
to show the general scope and ob- 
ject of the chapter, and how iis 
truths apply tous. If there is time, 
we next proceed to the Old Testr~ 
ment, which we are reading in 
course with the commentary. ‘The 
children, says he, have become 
deeply interested in these investiga- 
tions, and hail the Sabbath evening 
with delight. I find too that it in- 
creases their ¢esire to attend pub- 
lic worship, and that they listen 
with great earnestness to the dis- 
courses delivered. 

I left my friend and proceeded 
alohe to the ehurch, not a little 
pleased with the plan which he had 
adopted, and with a belief that 1 
should the same, should 
providence ever give me a family 
of my own. Since that evening, 
I have occasionally met some of the 
little lads me ard took an 
opportunity to ask them questions 
concerning the Bible. I was sur- 
prised to find how familiar they had 
becomé with the lives, characters 
and events there recorded, and 
pleased with their unusual interest 
in religious topics. 

Would it not be well for other 
parents to furnish their children 
with Bibles, and take similar steps 
to inculcate their holy doctrines 
and precepts ? Bera. 


pursue 


ntioned, 
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HOME 


We learn from a 
dent, that a Society was formed in 
Boston on the 26th instant, @e- 
nominated the “Boston Society of 
Home Missions,’ of which John 
Tappan, Esq. is President, and 


nev. B. B. Winser. 


MISSIONS IN BOSTON 


correspon- 


Secretary 








302 Ordinations and Installations.—P oetry. 


The constitution provides that three 
fourths of the funds shall be paid 
over, from time to time, to the 
American Home Missionary Soci- 
ety,and the remaining fourth re- 
tained to be expended in Massa- 
chusetts, as shall hereafter be di- 
rected. 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS; 


1826. October 6. Installed, Rev. 
Erurkaim RANDALL, “over the Con. 
Church and Society,” in Saugus, Mass. 
Sermon by Rev. Mr. Huntoon of Can- 
ton. 

- 1896. Oct..25. Ordained,Rev. Free- 
man P. Howsany, “ over the Con. 
Charch and Society,” in Hanson, Mass. 
Sermon by Rev. S. Holmes. 

1826. Oct. 25. Ordained, Rey. For- 
est JEFFERDs, as pastor of the Con. 
Church in Epping, N. H. Sermon by 
Rev. Mr. Greenleaf. ° 

1826. Oct. 25. Installed, Rey. Jo- 
sera Foot, as pastor of the Ist Con. 
Charch in Brookfield, Mass. Sermon 
by Rev. Dr. Humphrey. 

1826. Nov. 1. Ordained, Rev. Na- 
THANIEL BARKER, as paster of the Con. 
Church in Mendon (South Parish) Mass. 
Sermon by Rev. Benjamin Wood of 
Upton. 

1826. Nov. 1. Installed, Rev. Henry 
A. MERRILL, as pastor of the Con. 
Church in Norway, Me. Sermon by 
Rev. Mr. Merrill of Otisfield, from Prov. 
xi. 30. 

1826. Nov. 8. Ordained, Rev. Haw- 
pew G. Nort, as pastor of the Ist Con. 
Church in Dunstable, N. H. Sermon 
by Rev. 8S. Green of Boston. 

3827. Jun.3. Ordeined, Rev; Srx- 
rues Atonzo Larer, as pastor of the 
Con. Church in Hampden, Me. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Mr. Bleod. 

1827. Jan. 10. Installed, Rev. J. B, 
Brapsvry, as colleague pastor, with 
Rev. Dr. Lyman, of the Con. Church iu 
Hatfield, Mass. 

_ 

Errata.—Page 27}, 2d column, line 
17th from bottom, after be insert with. 
Do. 18 do. dele this. P. 272, Ist col. Jl 
from bottom, for their réad this. P. 273, 
2d col. 3 from bottom, for alter read al- 
tar. P. 276, Ist col. 1 at top, for anger 
read longer. Do. 19 from top, for ac- 
eount read acgounts, 





JANUARY, 
POETRY. 


THE DIRGE 


WRITTEN A. D. 1630, BY DR. HENRY 
KING, CHAPLAIN TO JAMES 1. 


What is the existence of man's life 
But oper war or slumber’d strife ? 
Where sickness to his sense preseats 
The combat of the elements, 

And never feels a perfect peace 

Till death’s cold hand signs his release. 


It is a storm—where the hot blood 

Outvies in rage the boiling flood : 

And each loud passion of the mind 

Is like a furious gust of wind, 

Which beats the barque with many « 
ware, 

Tilt he casts anchior in the grave. 


It is a flow’r—which buds and grows, 
And withers as the leaves disclose ; 
Whote spring and fall faint seasons keep, 
Like fits of waking before sleep, 

Then shrinks into that fatal mould, 
Where its first being was enroll’d. 


It is a dreim—whose seeming truth 
Is moraliZ’°d in age and youth ; 
Where all the comforts he can share 
As wand’ring as his fancies are, 

Till in a mist of dark decay 

The dreamar vanish quite away. 


It is a dial—which points out 

T he sun-set as it moves about ; 
And shadows out in lines of night 
The subtle stages of Time’s flight, 
Till all-obscuring earth hath laid 
His body in perpetual shade. 


It isa weary interlude, 

Which doth short joys, long woes, ix 
clude : 

The world the stage, the prologue tears 

The acts vain hopes and varied fears ; 

The scene shuts up with loss of breath; 

And leaves no epilogue but Death ! 








